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ONSIDERA- 

TIONS, apart 
from those of 
a purely art- 
istic character 
induced Mr. Cal- 
vert Vaux, the ar- 
chitect of the Me- 
tropolitan Muse- 
um, to place on 
each landing of 
the stairs leading 
to the picture- 
galleries, large, open, circular windows. As the visitor mounts the 
stairways, which are of easy ascent, these aeih-de-bceuf naturally at- 



tract attention, as an 
excellent view can be 
had of the main hall, 
and the few moments 
of rest thus obtained 
very much diminish the 
fatigue of stair-climb- 
ing. A glimpse of the 
main hall, as shown in 
the illustration, is taken 
from the northeast por- 
tion of the building, and 
looks directly on that 
range of cases of the 
Cesnola collection con- 
taining the series of 
heads and busts. The 
case directly in front is 
No. 10. To the left, 
on the top of the wood- 
cut, is shown the door 
which opens to the west 
gallery. As to the in- 
terior construction of 
the hall and its galle- 
ries, it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that 
these galleries are but 
temporary. In fact, the 
whole building is but 
a small portion of some 
grander plan, which in 
time to come will have 
some nine hundred feet 
and more of frontage. 
The initial letter C to 
this engraving is a care- 
ful copy of a gold brace- 
let, with a lion's head 
of archaic type, from 
the Curium collection. 
Continuing a description of the Cesnola collec- 
tion, Group V., composed of eight pieces, represents, 
with the exception of the triple-bulbed bottle, the 
pitcher with the woman's head, and the fish-formed 
object, about the same period of Cyprian Art. The 
horse-shaped vessel is of white clay, and has for deco- 
ration lozenges made with cross-bars, of a brownish 
black. It has a handle for convenience of carrying. 
The fluid was poured into the funnel-like aperture 
back of the handle, and was taken out of the mouth. 
It was possibly an oil-feeder. It is poorly and 
coarsely modelled, and in the infancy of Art. Next 
to it is a curious circular piece, showing notable 
advance in the manipulation of the clay. This circular form is 
a very common one, and may be found in endless variety in 
the Cesnola collection. The ram's head is not inaccurately mod- 
elled. Its use was possibly for sacrificial purposes. The vase 
with the antelope-heads, with crossed horns, shows much greater 
skill than the first two objects described. The heads are typi- 
cal of the animals, and show freedom in treatment. How the 
vase could be used, remains rather doubtful. In studying this ob- 
ject, comparing the enlarged proportions of the top with the nar- 
row vase, by simply inverting it, putting the bottom on top (pro- 
viding the horns of the antelopes could be removed), we arrive at 
a much more natural form. Evidently the Cypriote potter was 
sometimes desirous of changes in the appearance of his vessels, 
and in this way the design was imagined. The decoration is 
brown and red, though these changes of colour may be due to 
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Group V. 



imperfect baking. Next to it is a three-bulbed bottle, possibly 
imitated from a water-plant, as the idea is followed out in the 
gullet, which has a leaf-like form. It is made in white clay, with 
a dark-brown decoration. These triple bottles, little triumphs of 
the potter's art, belong to the early period of ceramics, and have 
been repeated by all races. 

When we come to the first object, on the left hand of the lower 
plan of the group, we arrive at a period when Art was more ad- 
vanced. This is a vase fairly modelled, having on top the rather 
crude form of a woman's head. The fluid to be contained in the 
vessel would be poured out by the double spouts, which show faintly 
the swellings of a woman's breasts. This recalls, in the most posi- 
tive way, the worship of the Phoenician Astarte. Like all Cypriote 
work, where the Art-sense was dull, the handle is wanting in grace 
of curve. The ornamentation just below the neck is geometric — a 
series of circles, one 
within another. For 
comparison' sake, the 
student should look 
at a vase almost be- 
side it, which em- 
bodies the same idea, 
and has truer Greek 
feeling in it. The 
form is more grace- 
ful, and the whole de- 
tails better worked 
out. The Cyprian 
workman, with very 
few exceptions, rarely 
improved when he 
copied. It is worth 
while to comment 
somewhat on these 
geometrical decora- 




Fig, 6. 



tions to be found on so many of these Cyprian objects. There 
can be no doubt that man first fashioned clay into the forms 
required for use, and that bronze followed afterwards. Archae- 
ological studies teach us of the immensity of time which sepa- 
rated these two events. But, once that bronze was made by 
the Etruscans, it asserted itself by its shapes and ornamentations, 
and impressed itself on the workers in clay. Forms are followed 
in pottery which were originally made in metal, and in the geo- 
metrical decorations one can see the bronze ornamentation. In 
the Cesnola collection there are many bronze mirrors which have 
exactly this circular decoration. This ornamentation presupposes 

the use of some in- 
strument, like a com- 
pass. When, then, 
such decorations ap- 
pear, they never can 
belong to a very prim- 
itive period. A long 
and interesting chap- 
ter might be written 
on Art as developed 
by handles. If we 
boast to-day of those 
advantages derived 
from the subdivision 
of labour, and believe 
that thereby we pro- 
duce more perfect ob- 
jects, the ancients 
were by no means ig- 
norant of this. Mod- 
ern researches of an 
archaeological charac- 
ter tend to show that 
the bronze makers of 
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Etruria had each separate 
lines of work, and even that 
handles alone were made in 
some workshops, which han- 
dles were afterwards distri- 
buted, to be added, by less 
accomplished workmen in 
other countries, to vases of 
their own construction. There 
probably is not a greater 
touchstone in ancient Art 
than the consideration of a 
handle. How it is applied, 
how shaped, makes or mars 
the general contour of an ob- 
ject. We shall endeavour 
to show hereafter how, in 
handles and the decoration of 
many objects in the Cesnola 

collection, Greek Art was copied, and how the adaptation 
one material, clay, for the other, bronze, was made. 




Fig. 7. 



of the 



The fish-like form of vase 
belongs to a more recent 
date than any of the others 
in the group. It is made of 
a dark clay, and the ornamen- 
tation is scratched into it. 
The dorsal, caudal, and anal 
fins of the fish are seen, and 
the eye is strongly marked. 
There is a fair attempt made 
to indicate scales, and the 
handle, a simple ring, is put 
in a good position. The last 
two figures, of birds, the first 
of some aquatic fowl, the 
last a duck, are purely ar- 
chaic. They stand on three 
feet. In the last bird, the 
first joint of the wings has 
been made, while in the other a relief in clay indicates the 
pinion. The fluid was passed into the funnels, and then poured 







Group VIII. 



out of the beaks. The smaller duck has a fish painted on its I Figures 6 and 7 (Nos. 385 b and 385 a, of the Cesnola col- 
side, i lection), are exceedingly curious, as representing the sailing-craft 
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of a very early period. Fig. 6 is evidently a galley, to be worked 
with oars. The least nautical of readers can appreciate at once 
that, though this object is made roughly in clay, the lines are 
excellent, and that the beam of the craft and the keel are not very 
much out of the way from the approved models of to-day. We 
have in the prow something which survives to-day. In the stern 
is a crude figure, seated on an overhanging deck, the place occu- 
pied by the steersman. No. 7, though less elaborate than No. 6, 
teaches us a great deal. If this little boat is looked at facing 
directly towards the prow, it will be found to be even nearer to our 
small boat of to-day than the other one. In fact, with very slight 
variations, this model could be used, and it would be found to 
combine all the necessary 
qualities of safety and 
speed. 

In Group VIII. is a capi- 
tal piece : the large vase 
(No. 2,643, m lower case 
37). It is made of red 
clay, handsome in form, 
and would hold about eight 
gallons. The handles are 
curved and perpendicular, 
following the shape, and 
are placed just where they 
should be. At a glance 
the fitness of the handles 
to bear the weight of the 
vessel is seen. It is such 
really good work, though 
not intended to be orna- 
mental, that, if Cyprian, 
it does credit to the old 
workmen. The handles 
follow absolutely some 
well-known forms of Greek 
work in their best period. 
To the right is a round 
globular vessel, terminating 
with a narrow neck, sur- 
mounted with a cow's 
head. This piece is very 
perfect in form, has a good 
glaze, and the geometrical 
work is quite accurate. In 
the mouth of the cow the 
fluid in the bottle could 
be poured. This is a di- 
vergence from the usual 
shape, though in common 
use when the form of an 
animal is employed. The 
handle is crude, and evin- 
ces little grace in form or 
application. This piece 
(No. 2,300, in case 23) 
is of a late period in Cy- 
prian work. Alongside of 
it is a bottle in red ware, 
very accurate in form, and 
showing very great clever- 
ness of work. It was pos- 
sibly made in two pieces 

and then joined. The clay is red and it has been well smoothed, 
having still the gloss of the potter's tool. The small vase on 
the left (No. 2,289 a) is of red clay with black lines and scratched 
ornamentation. The mouth of the vase shows want of knowl- 
edge of proper proportion, and the vase is too small. The han- 
dles are imitations of a better Greek form, but they have been 
put on with a misconception of what is graceful. Back of this 
vase there is a strainer of clay, the dish being possibly used for 
placing in it something from which a fluid would drip. 

Group IX. consists of three vases with a soup-plate-formed 
dish. The vase to the left is very peculiar as to form, and bears 
on it a bird with a floral decoration on each side. The shape, Mr. 




Fig. 



Murray thinks, was extended sideways " out of mere desire for 
novelty, or to accommodate the favorite design of vertical circles." 
Next to it is the pitcher (No. 5,879, in case 19). The decoration here 
is not half geometrical, the centers being filled with a St. Andrew's 
and a Maltese cross. The top of the pitcher is pinched in, and 
there is an eye painted on it. This top, followed out by the potter 
of unknown antiquity, was formed by a pressure of the fingers 
only, and may be seen in the Wedgwood tobies of to-day. The 
last. piece to the right is curious in decoration, representing a 
vessel with mast and furled sail. The form of the boat is very 
peculiar. It is to be supposed that in the ships of that day the 
keel rose in the middle. This would present great difficulties of 

construction. It is quite 
possible that this crude pic- 
ture was devised by an art- 
ist, who wanted the out- 
lines of his vessel to con- 
form in some way to the 
shape of his pitcher. The 
plate which forms the back- 
ground is curved and shows 
some little variety in design. 
The large vase (figure 
10) is quite remarkable. 
It is of whitish clay with 
brown-and-red decoration. 
The lower part from the 
neck downward is better 
than the upper portion. 
The neck has a couple of 
borderings of an eight- 
leaved flower, which is oft- 
en repeated on the gar- 
lands which crown the 
statues. Around the vase 
an ornamentation of lotus- 
leaves is drawn, with a 
certain amount of boldness. 
One bud has been com- 
menced and left unfinished, 
and the last stroke of the 
decorator's brush is visi- 
ble. Now, as to the han- 
dles. We can see here 
quite distinctly, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, how 
the bronze vase suggested 
the clay form, where in the 
illustration the heavy dark 
shade ends, then merges 
into a somewhat lighter 
tone, the black is the true 
termination of the handle. 
Beyond this the old artist 
has applied his colour to 
apparently extend the han- 
dle. Now, without a sin- 
gle exception, antique 
bronze vases for ornament 
or use are made in one 
ia piece, either cast or beaten 

out, and the handles were 
distinct, to be joined to 
the vase afterwards. Most of our metal vases of to-day are made 
in this way. The handles then were put on, either by rivetting or 
soldering, sometimes both processes being used. A number of 
bronze handles in the Cesnola collection show this. In the present 
earthenware vase, the decorative artist recalling this thinner por- 
tion of metal, gave his vase a slighter application of colour. 
The persistence of ornamentation is one of the curious facts in 
Art, and may give indications of origin. In Group IX. the pitcher 
with the twisted handle closely resembles the Greek form, and, as 
before stated, the large red vessel in Group VIII., not onlyin shape 
but most particularly in the handles, imitates the Greek bronze. 

{To be continued.) 



